DEACON

There are large livestock fairs. De
Aar was the main base from which
the British advanced on the
Orange Free State and Transvaal
during the S. African War, 1899-
1900. Pop. (1951), 11,018.

Deacon (Gr. diakonos, servant).
In episcopal churches, a member of
the third order of the ministry ; in
certain non-episcopal churches, the
chief lay official. In the Anglican
communion, a deacon may if re-
quired perform all the duties of a
fully ordained priest, excepting
pronouncement of absolution and
benediction, and consecration of
the Eucharist; but he is not re-
garded as the proper minister for
baptisms and marriages.

The institution of the diaconate
dates from the appointment of
Stephen and six others, recorded in
Acts 6; and as late as A.D. 315 the
number of deacons in a single city
was limited to seven by the council
of Neo-Caesarea. Deacons are ex-
plicitly mentioned in Phil. 1 and
1 Tim. 3 ; their duties are set out
in the Apostolical Constitutions
and in the writings of many of the
Christian Fathers. In early times
they were the immediate assistants
of bishops and presbyters, super-
vised church property, managed
church finance, visited the sick,
distributed alms, and usually re-
mained in deacons' orders all their
lives. In modern times a deacon,
twelve months after appointment
in that office, is usually ordained
to the priesthood. Among Bap-
tists, Congregationalists, and other
nonconformist bodies the name is
given to laymen elected to manage
the affairs of the church.

Deaconess (Gr. diakonism,
female servant). Office conferred
on women in the early centuries
of the Christian Church. While it
is doubtful if deaconesses held
any recognized position in the
apostolic church, it is certain that
before the middle of the 4th cen-
tury they were set apart to per-
form definite ecclesiastical func-
tions. Their ordination is men-
tioned in the Apostolic Constitu-
tions, and their work was similar
to that of deacons. In Syria in
particular, and in the East gener-
ally, their office was magnified,
while in the West it declined with
the admission of women to the
religious orders, and had disap-
peared by the tenth century.

A survival of the ordination of
deaconesses is the receiving of
stole and maniple by Carthusian
nuns of the Roman Catholic
Church from the bishop at their
profession. Deaconesses were re-
vived in Germany in 1833; in
Episcopal churches of the U.S.A.
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in 1855, in the Church of England
in 1861, and in Scotland in 1887 ;
but it was not until 1897 that they
received formal recognition and
approval at the hands of the whole
body of Anglican bishops. Their
training includes instruction in
Biblical knowledge, Christian doc-
trine, Church history, sociology and
hygiene. An Anglican deaconess
acts under licence from a bishop,
and under the direction of the
parish clergyman, organizes work
among women and children, and
superintends relief of distress.
Sometimes she is ordained for work
in the mission field. In the Pres-
byterian and other Free Churches
the name is applied to any woman
to whom some special work for her
church is allotted.

Dead Centre OB DEAD POINT.
Engineering term. An engine crank
is said to be at a dead centre when
the crank-phi is at a point nearest
to or farthest from the cylinder,
and when the centre line of the
crank web is in line with the centre
line of the connecting-rod. In that
position any thrust exerted
through the connecting-rod pro-
duces no turning effort, as the
thrust is radial and has no tan-
gential tendency. A simple illus-
tration is when the pedal of a
bicycle is at its lowest or highest
point. In order to exert a driving
thrust the rider must move the
pedal out of the dead centre. See
Crank; Steam Engine.

Dead Ground. Military term
designating ground which, owing to
the configuration of the country
or other reasons, cannot be swept
by projectiles, although within the
field of fire. In siting defensive
positions in uneven country, it is
essential to arrange them so that
any dead ground in front of one
position can be swept by the fire
from an adjacent one, as other-
wise it provides a rallying point
for attacking troops to re-form
their ranks. See Tactics.

DEAD-NETTLE

Dead Men's fingers.     A common
zoophyte of the British shores

Dead Men's Fingers. Popular
name given to a genus (Akyonium)
of the Actinozoa, to which belong
the sea anemones and some corals!
This zoophyte is common on the
rocks around the British coasts,
and consists of masses of light-
coloured fleshy substance, studded
with small tentacled polyps. The
name is derived from the appear-
ance when taken out of the water.

Dead-nettle (Lamium). Genus
of annual and perennial herbs of

Dead Ground.    From the trenches at A and B, the
country at X and Z is dead ground.     The trenches at C
and D have therefore been made to bring it under fire
Dead Letter Office.   This de-
partment of the General Post Office
is officially known as the Returned
Letter Section.

Deadly Nightshade. Peren-
nial and highly poisonous herb,
of the family Solanaceae, from
which hyoscyamine is obtained.
See Nightshade.

Dead-nettle.   Left, Lamium album,

white dead-nettle ;   right, L. pui-

puxeum, red dead-nettle

the natural order Labiatae. Na-
tives of Europe, Asia, and N.
Africa, they have square stems,
opposite, more or
less heart-shaped
hairy leaves, and
two-lippedtubular
flowers arranged
in whorls around
the stem and
branches. Red
dead - nettle (L.
purpureum) is a
common weed in

all cultivated ground, and has red-
purple flowers. White dead-nettle
(L. album) grows more in hedge-
rows and waste places, often in the
neighbourhood of stinging-nettle
(Urtica), for which it may be mis-
taken before the white flowers
appear. The yellow archangel ( L.
galeobdolon) is a hedge plant.